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Notes of the Month 


Federation in Central Africa 


WiTH the publication, on 11 July, of the White Paper (Cmd. 
8573) setting out the draft scheme for the federation of the two 

Rhodesias and Nyasaland as drawn up by representatives of the 
three territories and Her Majesty’s Government at the most recent 
London Conference, the debate both in Britain and in Central Africa 
has at once intensified and become better informed. Indeed one of 
the main purposes of the White Paper was to achieve this, to give 
all the people concerned, white and black, facts for discussion, and 
to ensure that argument and counter-argument should no longer 
be merely propaganda in vacuo. 

It is important to remember that the present move towards 
solving this question, which has been under discussion off and on 
for nearly twenty-five years, was made by the previous Govern- 
ment on the suggestion of Sir Godfrey Huggins, and that there is 
no disagreement between the two political parties in this country, 
rr indeed among informed opinion anywhere, on the desirability 
of federation as such. Where disagreement comes in is on the 
questions of timing and of whether even the most ingenious con- 
stitutional safeguards can really assure the Africans’ future. The 
case for federation on economic, strategic, and political groounds— 
the necessity for establishing a strong State north of the Limpopo 


| based specifically on the ideas of inter-racial partnership—is very 


strong, and the historical argument, that the political integration or 
closer association of colonial units has always been, and in most 
cases always will be, the essential foundation of the strength and 
growth of the great free nations of the Commonwealth, is un- 
answerable. The chief difficulties which have always stood in the 
way of carrying out this particular scheme, or variants of it, have 
irisen from two causes. These are, first, the reluctance of the 
\fricans of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia to exchange the 
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direct protection of the Crown for that of the Europeans living in 
Central Africa which they feel will be less sympathetic towards 
their interests and aspirations; and, secondly, a similar reluctance 
on the part of the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia to sacrifice any 
of their political sovereignty to a Federal Government itself subject 
in certain respects to Whitehall and Parliament and which, they 
think, may prove less realistic in its approach to those interests and 
aspirations. 

The draft scheme contained in the White Paper is not an 
attempt to design the perfect State; it is essentially a compromise 
devised to overcome these two fears and to deal with a very com- 
plicated and unsatisfactory political situation. It proposes a limited 
form of federation under which the Federal Government would 
exercise only specified powers, the whole field of African affairs 
being left to the three territorial Governments, and special pro- 
vision being made in the form of an extra-political African Affairs 
Board of mixed racial membership for the promotion and safe- 
guarding of African interests in federal matters. 

African opposition to the whole project has not been easy to 
analyse, but certain concrete fears have been expressed, and the 
draft Constitution makes a definite attempt to allay them all. It 
enshrines the Protectorate status of the northern Africans (main- 
taining their relationship with the Colonial Office and the Crown); 
it specifically safeguards all their existing land-rights; it in no way 
limits their present prospects of political advancement in their 
territorial Legislatures and, in addition, gives them seats in the 
Federal Parliament; and it provides that no amendment of the 
Constitution to which they (through the African Affairs Board) or 
their Legislature object can take place without the sanction of the 
British Parliament. It would, indeed, be difficult to devise, within 
the limits of constitutional practice, any completer safeguards. The 
answers to the scepticism of those Africans who point to the present 
attacks on the Constitution of South Africa must be, first, that 
nobody can legislate except in terms of the law, and secondly that 
their first protector will still be the Crown and Parliament, whose 
power to protect will be no less than it is now under their present 
Constitutions. But their fears go deeper than those they have 
expressed ; they fear the new and the unknown. They always have, 
and they are as yet barely emergent; both their animism and their 
blood-soaked history have made them intensely conservative. 
Every single advance which has been achieved for them in the last 
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fifty years has been won in the teeth of their initial opposition, but 
they have always co-operated when matters have been carefully, 
fully, and sympathetically explained to them. 

The final decision, then, will be a moral one. If the Africans 
cannot be persuaded to change their minds, should the scheme be 
proceeded with, abandoned, or delayed? And that is the issue 
which, before the necessity for making any such decision has been 
reached, is dividing European opinion and bedevilling dispas- 
sionate appraisement of the White Paper. Over the whole scene 
looms the shadow of South Africa, the growing threat of Afrikaner 
immigration into Northern Rhodesia, and the steady worsening, by 
this and by all the argument, of the vitally important race-relations. 
It is necessary to remember that the whole of this project is based 
on the ideal of inter-racial co-operation and that the offer of part- 
nership—however difficult that may be to put even into gradual 
practice—has come from the Europeans. If the Africans reject it, 
and because of this the scheme is dropped, the effect on race- 
relations may well be far-reaching. 


The Republican Choice 


GENERAL EISENHOWER has been chosen by the Republican 
party to carry its standard into the fight for the American Presi- 
dency that will be decided on 4 November. A few months ago it 
seemed that, if he were nominated, he would certainly be the next 
President of the United States. Today that is by no means sure. 
What is sure as a result of the General’s nomination is that the 
basic principles of American foreign policy will not be an issue 
in the coming campaign as they would have been had Senator 
Taft been the Republican choice. 

The Senator would have stood not for isolation, which is no 
longer practical politics, but for the new nationalism that promises 
security at cut prices. General Eisenhower may be expected to 
attack many of the details of the Administration’s foreign policy, 
particularly on questions such as the Yalta agreement and the 
fiasco in China for which he had no responsibility. But he has 
been too closely associated with, and is far too firm a believer in, 
the Administration’s basic principle of concentrating its resistance 
to Communism on strengthening Europe to be misled into 
attacking that principle for the sake of what would in any case be a 
doubtful political advantage. The General will not have any 
difficulty in balancing on the Republican platform’s foreign 
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policy plank, even though it inclines to the isolationist side, for 
nobody expects a candidate to stand more firmly on his party’s 
platform than he wants to do. 

A further guarantee that the Republican campaign will not be 
fought on a Far-East-First basis is provided by the choice of 
Senator Nixon as Vice-Presidential candidate. One of the favour- 
ites had been Mr Knowland, ‘the Senator from Formosa’, largely 
because he had shown himself an excellent vote-getter in Cali- 
fornia, a large and important state with which the General, who 
comes from the Middle West and is well-known in the East, has 
no connection. Mr Nixon also comes from California, but he has 
always supported the Administration’s foreign policy. His very 
considerable reputation springs mainly from his determination in 
investigating Mr Alger Hiss; it was due to his efforts that Mr Hiss 
was convicted of perjury for denying that he had been a Com- 
munist. But Mr Nixon proceeded by meticulous legal methods; 
therefore, while his nomination is intended to prove that General 
Eisenhower will not tolerate Communist influences in the Govern- 
ment, it does not mean that the General has any sympathy for the 
demagogic irresponsibility of Senator McCarthy. 

The ‘prehistoric’ wing of the Republican party was defeated on a 
third front, that of domestic economic policy, by the nomination 
of General Eisenhower. For the men behind him—he has Governor 
Dewey to thank for his victory even more than Mr Paul Hoffman— 
were the progressives of the party, who know that the clock of 
social reform can never, and should never, be turned back to the 
pre-depression Republican heyday. One of the oddities of the 
party is that Senator Taft recognizes this, to some extent at least, 
while it is doubtful whether General Eisenhower does. He nearly 
lost the nomination in the weeks after his return from Europe 
because of the dull generalities of his speeches and the lack of 
knowledge of domestic affairs revealed in his answers to questions; 
where he was specific he was conservative. Now he has said that 
his campaign is going to ‘bring a message of faith and hope to the 
American people’ rather than to give them a detailed programme. 

But his advisers—and the General has always known how to 
take advice—are well aware that the Democrats have seldom 
failed to fulfil the hopes of the American people, and that what is 
wanted from the Republicans are details of how they propose to 
do the same. There are few voters under forty who can remember 
anything except prosperity brought by a Democratic Administra- 
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tion; those over forty associate the Republicans with depression. 
It is hardly surprising that there are several million more con- 
firmed Democrats than there are Republicans, but this means 
that no Republican can win the Presidency unless he can attract 
a large number of independent votes. 

It was because all the evidence shows that General Eisenhower 
can attract such votes that he was chosen by the Republican 
convention. As well as his war-time reputation, he has the great 
advantage of being above the dust of party politics. It was the 
national revulsion against the unscrupulous Taftian efforts to 
dominate the convention by rigging the machinery that finally 
drove the Republican party into nominating the General. For 
what the party must have this year is a victory; a sixth successive 
defeat might be fatal to it. To achieve that the whole-hearted 
efforts of a united party are necessary, and the convention left 
much division and bitterness behind it, even though the General 
was nominated on the first ballot. The danger is that in his 
attempts to bridge the party’s divisions he may alienate more 
independent voters than he can spare. Much depends on who is 
chosen to be the General’s Democratic opponent. 


Berlin Since the Signing of the Contractual Agreements 

A British Note, in reply to the Soviet proposals of 24 May on the 
subject of the holding of free German elections to set up an all- 
German Government, was delivered in Moscow on 10 July. It 
stated that H.M. Government wished ‘primarily to concentrate 
attention upon the immediate practical problem of the procedure 
for setting up, through free elections, an all-German Government 
under which a peace treaty can be negotiated’. But the Note also 
‘observed with concern that, while reaffirming its desire for the 
unification of Germany, the Soviet Government has recently 
adopted a series of measures in the Soviet zone and in Berlin which 
tend to prevent all contact between West and East Germany’. The 
measures themselves—the creation of a no-man’s land along the 
zonal frontier and round Berlin to reduce the possibilities of escape 
from the East into the West—have been fully reported in the press, 
as also the increasing number of cases of kidnapping of persons in 
West Berlin. They are of interest, not only in the light of the 
demand for free elections, but also in view of the status of Berlin, 
which remains, theoretically at least, a united city under quad- 
ripartite control. In fact it is, of course, a divided city with two 
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administrations, one in the East and one in the West, each of which 
sees itself as the lawful government of the whole city. In the City 
Hall at Schoeneberg, where the Western Parliament meets, seats 
are left vacant for representatives from the Eastern sector, although 
there are no direct dealings between the administrations in the two 
halves of the city. Moreover, so long as the Soviets on their side do 
not recognize the existence of the civic authorities in West Berlin, 
nor the Western Powers that of the Eastern administration, any 
problems affecting the city as a whole must be dealt with between 
the four Powers. 

At the present time, while the Russians try to stop British and 
American patrols from operating on the Autobahn on the ground 
that there are no agreements covering the road corridor to the 
West, the East German Government is doing its best to seal off 
West Berlin, not so much from East Berlin, which is difficult, as 
from the East zone, by building a canal to prevent water-borne 
traffic from Eastern Germany to the West having to go through the 
Western sectors. Although this canal system is not likely to be fully 
in operation before the end of the year, a loop railway round the 
city is already in existence. The Western Allies have recently re- 
affirmed their guarantee of September 1950 to treat any attack 
upon it as an attack on themselves. An undertaking by the West 
German Federal Republic to give aid to West Berlin has been 
written into the Contractual Agreements. Yet on 6 June Burgo- 
master Reuter told the West Berlin Senate that the danger to the 
city came, not so much from its internal political problem, as from 
its economic position in relation to Western Germany. He com- 
plained that Western Germany was withholding orders from the 
city in view of the uncertain political situation. There was, indeed, 
during May and June a substantial withdrawal of funds from the 
city. A few days after Burgomaster Reuter’s speech, the West 
German Chancellor, Dr Adenauer, announced increased financial 
support for the city, and said that he had given instructions that as 
many contracts as possible should be placed with it. On 16 July he 
himself visited West Berlin, and said that the West German Parlia- 
ment would on the same day approve the allocation of 8 per cent of 
Western Germany’s turnover tax to the relief of West Berlin. He 
undertook that Berlin prices would not be allowed to rise, and that 
export firms could count on stable freight charges from the rail- 
ways. He emphasized that West Berliners could rest assured that 
they would never be neglected or left in the lurch. 
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Only a week before this visit of Herr Adenauer to the city, and 
the day before the presentation of the British Note on free elec- 
tions, the second S.E.D. Party Conference met in Eastern Berlin. 
In the course of a long opening speech, Herr Ulbricht, the Sec- 
retary General of the Party, referred to the position of West 
Berlin. He said: ‘I think the West Berlin workers know very well 
what they owe to the Democratic Republic.’ ‘What,’ he asked, 
‘would become of the unemployed and ordinary people in West 
Berlin if they could not provide themselves with cheap goods in the 
democratic sector?’ The solution of the Berlin question required 
only, in his view, that the population should free itself from the 
rule of the United States, British, and French agents in the West 
Berlin Senate, and that peace-loving and patriotic citizens should 
take the question into their own hands. Both he and the Prime 
Minister, Herr Grotewohl, also spoke of the need for free elec- 
tions, but outlined proposals for government reform in the East 
zone which seem likely to increase the practical difficulties in the 
way of holding them. While the existing five Lander are to be 
retained in principle, the work hitherto performed by their 
governments and diets is in future to be performed by about three 
area (Bezirk) councils and by about fifteen district (Kreis) councils 
in each Land. The existing district councils are to be split up into 
a greatly increased number of smaller units. While nothing was 
said abou’ che manner of electing these new administrative organs, 
the changes will constitute, in the words of Herr Ulbricht, ‘a fur- 
ther step towards the democratization of the State power’. 


The Volga-Don Canal 


In 1926 Ordzhonikidze, speaking at the seventh Soviet Trade 
Union Congress on the necessity of reducing a much inflated 
Government staff, said that this step would release financial means 
for constructions, including the Volga-Don canal, which would be 
of enormous importance for the country’s economy. Not till about 
fifteen years later was the construction of the canal actually begun; 
nterrupted by the second World War, it was completed only a 
couple of months ago. Linking not only the two rivers but all the 
European seas of Russia, its importance is both commercial and 
strategic. The Baltic and White Seas, joined by the canal of the 
same name (built in the early ’thirties by penal labour), were 
already connected with the Volga and the Caspian Sea by canals 
f the Mariinsk System, the first of which was built about 140 
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this network is also linked with the rivers Kama and Severnaya 
Dvina in the northern part of Russia. Now these waterways are 
also connected with the Azov and Black Seas, thus providing a 
cheap means of transport across a country in which the railway 
system is still underdeveloped. 

The Volga-Don canal, 63 miles long, runs from south of Stalin- 
grad to Kalach. It is a triumph of engineering over nature, the 
two rivers being divided by a watershed that rises 88 metres above 
the level of the Volga and 44 metres above that of the Don. Nine 
locks on the one side of the water-divide, and four on the other, 
had to be built to enable ships to pass from one river to the other. 
The canal will be fed mainly from the river Don and its tributary, 
the Severny Donets, whose waters, plentiful in spring but too 
shallow for navigation in summer, will now be stored and dis- 
tributed by several reservoirs. The biggest of them, the “Tsym- 
lyansk Sea’, stretches over an area of 2,000 sq. miles. To cope with 
the expected traffic, new roads, railways, bridges, dams, and har- 
bour installations are to be built, as well as new ports at Tsym- 
lyansk, Kalach, and the estuaries of the Severny Donets and the 
Don. New types of ships and barges are under construction, 
including a luxury Diesel express for passenger traffic between 
Moscow and Rostov. Goods transport will include coal, metal, 
ore, grain, and fruit from the Don and North Caucasus areas of the 
Volga and beyond, and timber, oil, chemicals, motor vehicles, and 
tractors in the opposite direction. 

The Tsymlyansk Sea will also feed a vast irrigation system, to 
be completed in 1956, which will cover an area of about 6-8 million 
acres between Stalingrad and Rostov-on-Don, in the past periodi- 
cally subject to disastrous droughts. The power for this vast naviga- 
tion and irrigation scheme will be derived from the new Tsym- 
lyansk hydro-electric station which, with a total capacity of 160,000 
kilowatts, will produce 460 million kwh. a year, part of which 
will be diverted to industrial, agricultural, and communal needs. 

Other projects of a similar nature are the Kuibyshev and Stalin- 
grad hydro-electric stations, to be completed in 1955 and 1956 
respectively. The first, with a total capacity of 2 million kilowatts, 
is claimed to be the largest in the world. These stations will each 
produce about ro milliard kilowatt-hours per year! and will supply 


1In 1913 the total power production in Russia was 1-9 milliard kwh., and 
5 milliard kwh. in 1927-8. 
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power for industrial enterprises over an area reaching as far as 
Moscow. The Stalingrad system will, in addition, irrigate and 
water 17°3 million acres of land between the rivers Volga and Ural, 
an area, according to Soviet reports, ‘larger than half of England’. 

The irrigation and watering of over 14°8 million acres in the 

South Ukraine and Northern Crimea will be effected by the 
Kakhovka plant on the Dniepr, also linked with a power station 
whose production is expected to be about 1-2 million kilowatts a 
year. 
- The last of these projected constructions, all of which received 
official approval in the autumn and winter of 1950, is the Turk- 
menian Canal in Central Asia, which will link the river Amu- 
Darya with Krasnovodsk on the shores of the Caspian. It will 
bring water to the lands of the lower reaches of the Amu-Darya, 
the western parts of the Kara Kum desert, the completely waterless 
Caspian plains in western Turkmenia, and, through pipe lines, 
to industrial enterprises and inhabited localities. Three power 
stations, with a total capacity of 100,000 kilowatts, will provide the 
necessary electric power. Completion is planned for 1957. 

All these irrigation schemes will no doubt help the realization of 
the afforestation plan, decreed in 1948, which aroused controversy 
and doubt in the West and of which, it is true, little is heard at 
present in the Soviet press. 

Thus projects conceived long before the second World War 
(some of them, in fact, even before the Revolution) are now under 
way. It goes without saying that Soviet writers seize every oppor- 
tunity to contrast these Russian ‘constructions for peaceful aims’ 
with the armaments drive in the capitalist countries. 


ERRATUM 


In the July 1952 issue of The World Today, p. 269, ten lines 
from bottom, ‘seven years ago’ should read ‘seventy years ago’. 





Refugees: An Unsolved Problem 


THE end of last year saw the winding-up of the International 


Refugee Organization, the specialized Agency of the United/ 


Nations which had been dealing with the refugee problem since 
it took over from UNRRA in 1947. During the five years of its 
existence the I.R.O. had helped to settle well over a million 
refugees. It had been hoped that the expiry of its term of office 
and of the funds allocated to it would coincide with the resettle- 
ment of all the refugees under the I.R.O.’s responsibility. Un- 
fortunately, despite all the Organization’s efforts, this aim could 
not be achieved, and early this year it was estimated that some 
400,000 refugees within the mandate of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees still remained in Europe, of whom some 110,000 to 
120,000 are living in camps awaiting repatriation or rehabilitation. 
These included some 50,000 in Austria, 50,000 in Western 
Germany, 10,000 in Italy, 4,000 in Trieste, and 4,250 in Greece, 
as well as scattered groups in the Near and Far East. 


THE REFUGEE ORGANIZATIONS 


In anticipation of the termination of the I.R.O.’s activities, 
another United Nations office had already been set up in December 
1950 to carry on the work of refugee settlement. This office, that 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, with a 
mandate for three years only, and with Dr G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, of the Netherlands, at its head, has more restricted 
powers and a much smaller budget than I.R.O. The High Com- 
missioner’s functions, as defined in the Statute of his Office, con- 
cern the protection of the refugee at the international level (by 
means of representations to Governments, and by furthering the 
conclusion of agreements and conventions respecting groups or 
categories of refugees) rather than the ‘legal and political pro- 
tection’ of individuals which, under its Constitution, was a main 
function of the I.R.O. Under the mandate of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office any person is regarded as a refugee who for 
reasons of persecution or fear of persecution has left his country of 
nationality or habitual residence, is unable or unwilling to avail 
himself of the protection of his own Government, and does not fall 
under certain exclusion clauses of the mandate covering particular 
groups of refugees. These particular groups include all refugees 
under the care of some other special agency of the United Nations 
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—such as, for instance, the refugees in Korea, who come under the 
United Nations Korean Relief Agency (UNKRA), and the 
700,000 Arab refugees still in the Arab area surrounding Israel. 
Another clause excludes from the scope of the mandate refugees 
who are still in the country of their ethnic origin: such are, for 
instance, those Germans, expelled under the Potsdam Agreement 
of 1945, who still remain in Germany; Pakistani and Indian 
refugees; and the 250,000 Bulgarian refugees of Turkish ethnic 
origin who have been expelled by Bulgaria and are now entering 
Turkey.’ 

The I.R.O., in fact, differed in principle from the present High 
Commissioner’s Office for Refugees. The I.R.O. was maintained 
by eighteen Governments who together made contributions 
amounting to between $150 and $250 million a year, and it was in 
charge not only of the protection of refugees and of all the non- 
resettlement activities which that involved, but of the operation of 
resettlement as well. Looking back on the seven years which have 
elapsed since the end of the war, one might say that in the UNRRA 
period the repatriation of refugees was the main point of the 
programme; that in the I.R.O. years the main point shifted to the 
resettlement of refugees in other countries ; but that today resettle- 
ment of refugees is not, and can no longer be, the main target. 

There are many reasons for this shift of emphasis. First of all, 
the problem of surplus population, especially in some countries 
in the European area, is now so pressing that Governments have 
come to feel that migration possibilities have to be provided for the 
nationals of those countries—such as, for instance, Italy, with at 
least 2 million people unemployed, or the Netherlands, where 
each year at least 60,000 people have to migrate because they 
cannot live on the economy of the country. 

The post-war emergence of this surplus population problem 
accounts for the establishment of a new agency which has to some 
extent taken over the resettlement activities of the I.R.O. This 
is the so-called Migration Committee, or, to give it its full title, 
the Provisional Inter-Governmental Committee for the Move- 
ment of Migrants from Europe (PICMME), founded last 
December after a conference in Brussels in which twenty-three 
non-Communist countries took part. The Migration Committee 
is not a United Nations agency. It was created on the basis of 

See “The Expulsion of the Turkish Minority from Bulgaria’, in The World 


Today, January 1951 
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Senator McCarran’s thesis concerning the problems inherent in 
entrusting migration questions to the United Nations or their 
agencies, given the membership in the United Nations of the 
Soviet bloc. Thus, though close relations exist between it and the 
United Nations High Commissioner’s Office, the Migration 
Committee is completely outside the United Nations. 


MIGRATION AND OTHER SETTLEMENT PROSPECTS 

The urgency of the surplus population problem naturally re- 
duces the refugees’ chances for migration. In the countries of 
immigration the preference of Governments goes to nationals, 
who have a passport and a protecting Government, and who can, 
if need arise, be sent back to the country from which they came, 
whereas refugees, lacking these facilities, are in a much less 
favourable position when it comes to boarding the migration 
ships. That is one reason why resettlement can no longer be 
priority number one on the programme of a refugee agency. 
Secondly, whereas in the past the I.R.O. had at its disposal the 
considerable sums of money needed to pay the fare for refugees 
crossing the ocean, the new Migration Committee, though it has a 
small revolving fund of $500,000 with which to move the backlog 
I.R.O. refugees who had already been processed and visaed before 
the I.R.O. came to an end, has no funds at its disposal for the 
financing of any vast-scale movement of refugees. Consequently 
under the present circumstances a refugee can only hope either 
that he will be able to earn his own fare or that some voluntary 
agency will be able to advance him the fare against eventual 
repayment on arrival. 

A third reason hampering the resettlement of refugees is to be 
found in the policy of the countries of immigration which, in 
present conditions, have every reason to raise the standards 
required of immigrants. These countries now have an ample 
choice of potential immigrants, and it would be utopian to suppose 
that their immigration legislation takes any great account of 
humanitarian considerations. Indeed one of the distressing features 
of refugee work is that the problem of refugee migrants often tends 
to be regarded merely as a problem of manpower; and although 
every effort continues to be made to induce reception countries to 
give a fair share of places to refugees when planning their immigra- 
tion schemes, it seems unlikely that even as many as I0 per cent 
of the still outstanding refugees will be able to settle overseas. 
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What, then, are the remaining possibilities open to the refugees? 
‘The first aim should be to try to integrate as many as possible of 
them in the countries where they now are. Needless to say, this 
course would not always be to the liking of the refugee himself. For 
a refugee, resettlement means boarding a ship to cross the ocean 
and coming to a new country, and this has a considerable psycho- 
logical significance. If a man has arrived, say, in Austria and has 
been waiting about there for a couple of years, even if someone 
then comes and offers him credit with which to establish himself 
there and make a new start, there is still a great difference in 
mental impetus between that sort of start and the new horizons 
opened up through migration overseas. From the point of view of 
the refugee, a new life in Canada, the United States, Latin 
America, Australia, or New Zealand is infinitely preferable to any 
attempt at re-establishment in the country where he finds himself 
at present. But unhappily from now onwards that will be the only 
course possible for most of the remaining refugees. And there 
remains, too, the problem of the old, sick, or disabled who have to 
be cared for in any community, and not least in a community of 
refugees. 

[t was in an attempt to meet these difficulties that a three-point 
programme was put forward at the United Nations General 
Assembly in Paris last January. This programme proposed, first, 
the establishment of a Refugee Emergency Fund, designed par- 
ticularly to take care of that group of people within the community 
of refugees who cannot fend for themselves. Point two was to 
continue to follow up the migration possibilities for refugees as far 
as that solution was still feasible. Point three was to urge the 
Governments in the countries of residence of the refugees to 
embark on long-term programmes for their integration. This last 
point in the programme is probably the most important: for 
migration, as has already been explained, can no longer be ex- 
pected to provide an outlet for any considerable numbers; and 
immediate aid to refugees, though absolutely indispensable, is 
never a means of solving the problem of even one refugee—it is 
only keeping the man alive until a solution can be found for him. 


INTEGRATION: THE EXAMPLES OF AUSTRIA AND 
WESTERN GERMANY 
But the integration of refugees is in itself a very complicated 
matter, as the example of what has happened in Austria may serve 
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to illustrate. In Austria there are at the present time some 245,000 
refugees within the mandate of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, of whom roughly 225,000 are persons of 
German ethnic origin who have got stuck in Austria, the remainder 
being non-German, homeless foreigners. The Austrian Govern- 
ment so far has not been able to do much towards finding any 
solution for these refugees: though this may in part be due to 
wishful thinking engendered by perhaps over-optimistic state- 
ments of I.R.O. officials in the past, which gave Governments the 
impression that the International Refugee Organization would 
not cease functioning before it had really resettled all the refugees. 
In any case, the Government of Austria has so far done very little 
towards the integration of the refugees there. At the same time 
Austria is in a difficult situation from an economic point of view. 
The country has to import part of its foodstuffs, which must be 
paid for with hard currency; yet at the same time some of the land 
has been abandoned by the Austrian farmers because of difficulties 
of cultivation. Among the 50,000 refugees still in the camps in 
Austria there are some very good farmers, but they are farmers 
without land or cattle or equipment, who have been living on the 
assistance provided by the Austrian Government for the last five 
or six years in schools converted into so-called camps, or in barrack 
camps outside Vienna. An obvious solution for these refugee 
farmers might seem to be to settle them on the land available and 
thus at the same time make it possible for Austria both to reduce 
her imports of foodstuffs and also to spend less money on assist- 
ance to the refugees. But the Austrian Government hesitates to 
make the initial outlay involved in providing credits to the refugee 
farmers wherewith to rent a farm and to buy cattle, feeding stuffs, 
tools, and so on. 

In this connection more progress has been made in Western 
Germany, where there are some 150,000 refugees within the 
mandate of the High Commissioner, including approximately 
50,000 in camps. In Bonn the ‘Expellee Bank’ has been set up, 
endowed with D.M. 100 million from Counterpart Funds from 
which to grant credits to German expellees who fall outside the 
mandate of the United Nations High Commissioner. In addition 
to this the I.R.O. handed over to the Expellee Bank something 
like D.M. 14 million in order to make possible the establishment 
of a so-called D.P. Branch of the Bank, which can grant to 
refugees of non-German origin (who come within the mandate of 
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the U.N. High Commissioner’s Office) the same sort of credit 
facilities as are being given to the German refugees. These credits 
are being granted at a rate of D.M. 5,000 to 8,000 per case, so 
with D.M. 14 million it will be possible to help at most only 300 
cases. But when the possibility of obtaining credits became known 
among the non-German refugees in Germany, within the next 
eight weeks 3,600 applications for loans were handed in. This 
shows how big the gap still is between what is necessary and what 
can be done. As a result of conversations last spring between the 
U.N. High Commissioner and the German Chancellor, followed 
by discussions in the German Cabinet, it has now been decided 
in principle to put at the disposal of the D.P. Branch of the Ex- 
pellee Bank a further D.M. 2 or 3 million, which will at least go 
some way towards meeting the requirements of the non-German 
refugees in Germany. 

In Austria, on the other hand, apart from two or three pilot 
projects, nothing of this kind has so far been arranged, and at 
present no refugee there can obtain any credit for starting his life 
anew and making an effort to become integrated. In view of this 
unsatisfactory situation, the U.N. High Commissioner recently 
invited an expert, a young Belgian economist, to make a study of 
the problem on the spot. The Report presented on the basis of his 
investigations reached the conclusion that if only the money were 
available it should be possible, within a period of from seven to 
ten years, to solve the Austrian refugee problem altogether. The 
sums of money involved would, of course, be considerable, and as 
such a scheme might prove over-ambitious for a first effort, the 
Report has since been scaled down to an initial programme 
covering a period of from two to five years. This could form the 
basis for a larger integration programme, and the initial scheme 
could be carried out for a sum of perhaps $20 million, of which 
$10 million would have to be paid by Austrian and $10 million 
by international sources. With that sum from 20,000 to 22,000 
refugee families could be settled in Austria within two years, 
which, reckoning five members to each family, would mean the 
ettlement of about 100,000 to 110,000 refugees. 

[t is greatly to be hoped that some such solution may soon be 
dopted. For, difficult though the situation undoubtedly is for the 
\ustrian Government, the problem of the refugees in Austria, as 
elsewhere, is not just a national problem for the Austrians alone. 

in fact of concern to everyone who is interested in the stability, 
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and even in the security, of Europe. Refugees who may have 
spent as much as seven years in a camp, with no outlook for the 
future, inevitably tend to become targets open to Communist or 
National Socialist propaganda. And in Austria at present both 
Herr Nagy, a former Hungarian Communist now spreading 
Communist propaganda there, and Herr Wagner, the leader of an 
extreme Right-wing party of nationalist socialist tendencies, 
exercise some influence among the refugees, who by now are 
beginning to feel that they have been let down by the Govern- 
ment which, they fear, is not going to do anything at all for them. 
For such reasons the ultimate fate of the refugees, not only in 
Austria but in all the other countries where they are, is something 
more than a national problem of the country concerned. 

Similar situations exist, though to a lesser extent, in Greece and 
in Germany. The problem is to get the Governments to take the 
initiative, and at the same time to interest international agencies 
such as the World Bank, so that they may together work out a 
long-term programme calculated to meet the special difficulties of 
refugee resettlement in a particular country. It is of course true 
that the assimilation of human beings is much more than a purely 
economic problem. As long as a refugee feels that he does not 
really belong to a community, and until he begins to form friends 
and attachments and to play an active part in the life of his new 
country, he cannot be said to be integrated in the full sense of the 
term. That is, of course, not the concern of any international 
agency, or of the country of settlement alone, but of all the 
Governments of the United Nations. This point of view was 
stressed in the programme presented at the U.N. Assembly last 
January and in the resolution it approved which makes reference 
to the three points mentioned earlier in this article—to the three- 
fold need that countries should give refugees a fair share in 
migration schemes, should contribute to the Refugee Emergency 
Fund, and should pay due attention to the refugee problem in 
drawing up long-term programmes for strengthening the econo- 
mies of the countries of residence. 


THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF TRIESTE AND SHANGHAI 
No picture of refugee problems today would be complete with- 
out some reference to two areas which form perhaps the blackest 
spots in the whole picture: Trieste and Shanghai. Quite apar 
from the large and continuous post-war influx of refugees from 
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the rest of Venezia Giulia into Zone A of Trieste, there still re- 
main at present in the three camps of Trieste formerly under 
|.R.O. administration between 5,000 and 7,000 refugees of differ- 
ent nationalities, the largest groups being Yugoslavs and White 
Russians. General Winterton, the head of the Allied Military 
Government in Zone A of Trieste, is doing everything possible to 
alleviate the situation of the refugees, but their conditions are 
still extremely bad. It has even been found necessary to convert 
a former prison into a refugee camp, and the conditions there are 
such as to make it dangerous to house together both healthy 
refugees and the many who are suffering from tuberculosis. 
Tuberculosis has spread to such an extent in the Trieste camps that 
last year the World Health Organization was asked to send a 
medical expert to investigate the situation. His report showed 
that out of some 5,000 refugees who were X-rayed one in five 
was found to have tuberculosis in either active or inactive form. 
In this connection the Swiss Government has recently pro- 
vided some tangible help by allocating 175,000 Swiss francs 
for the improvement of the refugees’ situation in Trieste. The 
Swedish Government, too, lately presented a Bill to Parliament 
which, if passed, will authorize the Government to take into 
Sweden, with their families, all the refugee children under fifteen 
in Trieste who have tuberculosis. Those are two important 
measures towards improving the situation, which nevertheless 
remains a particularly difficult one and constitutes one of the 
first priorities on the list in utilizing the $3 million Refugee 
Emergency Fund which is now being collected. 

The other priority is Shanghai, where there are still 5,000 
refugees, including between 1,800 and 2,000 who are completely 
dependent upon care and maintenance from outside. Two hundred 
of them are suffering from tuberculosis, and another 200 are 
hospital cases for one reason or another. These refugees in 
Shanghai are not Chinese—those are mostly to be found in Hong 
Kong, and do not come under the mandate of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office. The two main groups of refugees in Shanghai 

re White Russians from after the first World War, and Jews, who 
number some 700; the remainder consists of small groups of 
refugees from the Baltic States and elsewhere. The I.R.O. was 
particularly anxious to settle this difficult problem of the Shanghai 
refugees before it ceased to function, but that proved impossible. 
\rrangements were therefore made for a continuance of the 
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I.R.O.’s work both through the Migration Committee, which is 
concerned with resettlement operations, and through the Office 
of the U.N. High Commissioner as far as care and maintenance 
are concerned. A sum of $500,000 was allocated to the Migration 
Committee for the resettlement of the Shanghai refugees up to 
1 July 1952, and a further allocation of $300,000 to the High Com- 
missioner’s Office should enable it to carry on care and mainten- 
ance for another six months, up to the early part of next year. The 
Hong Kong authorities are willing to accept temporarily in the 
Hong Kong area those refugees from Shanghai who have an 
end-visa which enables them to get a transit visa through Hong 
Kong. The provision of refugees with a visa in Shanghai is a very 
cumbersome and time-consuming business, because the High 
Commissioner’s Office has no establishment there. All that the 
Peking authorities permit is that three Chinese Nationalists are 
still allowed to distribute care and maintenance among the 
refugees in Shanghai, from money transferred from a Hong 
Kong to a Shanghai bank account. But no Selection Mission has 
access to Shanghai, and therefore the whole business of selecting 
the refugees and seeing whether they fit in with the resettlement 
scheme has to be done by exchange of letters, which may take as 
long as from two to six months for each case. Nevertheless 
refugees are still being resettled in Hong Kong at the rate of some 
150 a month, and it is of great importance both to the Migration 
Committee and to the High Commissioner’s Office to find further 
resettlement possibilities for these poor people. But inevitably a 
considerable number of refugees still remained in Shanghai after 
the beginning of July, when the Migration Committee’s grant 
ceased, 


This survey of the refugee situation will perhaps give some idea 
of the tasks which still remain to be performed before a perman- 
ent solution can be found for the refugees who are within the 
mandate of the High Commission. While the burden of care and 
maintenance of refugees can in general be borne by the Govern- 
ments of the refugees’ countries of residence, the long-term 
problem of their economic integration in those countries remains 
unsolved. It is therefore towards the permanent solution of this 
amongst many other problems that international action is being 


directed today by the Office of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner. G. J. v. H.G. 
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The Italian Economy: New 
Lamps for Old 


CERTAIN definite new trends which have for some time been 
latent in Italy’s post-war economy appear, to the observer return- 
ing this spring after some months’ absence, to have crystallized 
and come to the fore. Among these, one of the most important 
concerns that mysterious commodity known as methane, or 
natural gas, which, though of small significance in Britain where 
deposits of it are practically non-existent, may well revolutionize 
the economy of a country like Italy. 


FUEL AND POWER DEVELOPMENTS 


The first hint that the layman had of the existence of natural 
gas in Italy was in 1936, when taxis began to appear in the Italian 
streets with a superimposed balloon giving the necessary motive 
power instead of petrol. These balloons were filled with methane 
gas which had been unobtrusively struck in the Po Valley and had 
found no outstanding use until Mussolini’s Government began to 
take seriously the threat that the oil sanction might be applied. 
At that time, of course, the gas was extracted only in small 
quantities; it was not yet an economic proposition. But in the 
period before the war private initiative developed the distribution 
of it, especially to domestic users, in large steel containers, until 
the State-sponsored petroleum company took up the task of 
prospecting on an industrial scale. Under its auspices prospecting 
for both petroleum and gas developed greatly during and immedi- 
ately after the war, and large deposits of gas were soon identified 
and tapped in a fairly wide district between Milan and Genoa 
where small quantities of oil had been extracted for several years at 
the rate of 20-25,000 tons a year. 

So far no richer sources of oil in its most commonly known 
form have been found in Italy, but through the operation on a 
substantial scale of the gas deposits—which are rich at any rate 
by European if not by American standards—a revolutionary situa- 
tion is being introduced into the Italian fuel and power outlook, 
in the same way that the initial development of hydro-electric 
power revolutionized the situation at the turn of the century. An 
additional source of energy is at last available to coal-less Italy. 
Moreover, this striking development has occurred just at a time 
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when Italian dependence on supplies of foreign fuel is becoming 
increasingly apparent because imported coal now costs the Italians 
three times as much as the corresponding quality of fuel costs 
their opposite numbers in the United Kingdom.? 

The high cost of fuel has been a factor in slowing down Italian 
post-war economic recovery. True, it has served to stimulate the 
development of hydro-electric power plants, which in 1951 
produced 29,000 million kilowatt-hours, or about twice as much as 
in 1938. But there is an economic limit to this development, when 
the available sites for erecting dams and power plants are no 
longer so favourably situated and the cost of the works exceeds the 
possibilities of normal amortization. Moreover a certain percent- 
age of steam-generated power will always be needed in order to 
maintain industrial production and transport during the seasonal 
periods of drought, and this has hitherto meant burning more 
imported coal. 

The inauguration last May of a 500 million kilowatt-hour 
power-plant burning natural gas was clearly a landmark in 
Italian economic history. Moreover a pipeline for natural gas, said 
to be the largest in Europe, has been installed which will ultimately 
supply the industries and domestic consumers of Turin with 
123 million cubic feet of gas a day. If that estimate is correct, 
this network alone should bring about a saving of some 2 million 
tons of imported coal a year, with a resulting benefit to the Italian 
balance of payments of from {10 to {12 million a year*. Moreover 
that is merely the beginning, for the resources of natural gas have 
only just begun to be tapped, the foreseeable ceiling to their 
utilization being the building of appropriate pipelines—welded 
steel pipelines are needed for high pressure distribution to normal 
gas users and to industries which have hitherto operated on solid 
or liquid fuel. It therefore appears that, provided sufficient capital 
and building materials are available, Italy may be able in a not 
too distant future to cut down her imports of foreign coal by four- 
fifths and even to export natural gas to Switzerland and France. 
At the same time the industrialization of Southern Italy will be 
made easier, as gas could be piped along the peninsula in the same 


1 British steam coal was quoted at the end of April at Lire 16,840 (about 
£9 128.) per metric ton. (Price list of the Milan Chamber of Commerce, 12 May 
1952). 

2 It was announced on 16 July that the Fiat works are to be linked with the 
pipeline within a month. This will allow thirteen sections of the Fiat works to 
use half a million cubic metres of natural gas a day in place of 750 tons of coal, 
thus saving between 200,000 and 250,000 tons of coal a year. 
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way as Texan gas is distributed throughout the Atlantic states of 
the U.S.A. 

A parallel development is discernible in the rapid growth of 
petroleum refining. Seven million tons of raw oil were refined in 
Italy in 1951, as compared with 3 million in 1938. Thus coal is 
being replaced to an increasing extent by liquid fuel at the lowest 
cost in foreign currency, and a new export trade to neighbouring 
countries is being created, while at the same time good oppor- 
tunities are offered for foreign capital investments and for further- 
ing improvements in petro-chemical techniques. In the latter 
field, however, gas, being the purest hydrocarbide in nature, 
remains the best basic material for the petro-chemical industry, 
and lends itself to much quicker developments than are possible 
in other Western European countries where natural gas is seldom 
available, and where chemical processing is based on more or less 
impure petroleum. Therefore, quite apart from the use of natural 
gas as fuel, the chemical industry will benefit from the ample 
supply of this raw material on tap. For the end of this year the 
completion is planned of a {6,500,000 petro-chemical plant near 
Ferrara, in the lower Po Valley, which will produce the ingredients 
for nitrogenous fertilizers. Plastics, artificial fibres, and synthetic 
rubber are processed from natural gas in the United States, and 
very large sums are invested there each year in the petro-chemical 
industry, which is likely to work wonders in the same way as coal- 
chemistry did during the first half of this century, only at a much 
quicker pace since the more forbidding features of coal production 
and transport are in this case absent. 

Looking ahead into the decades to come, one can envisage Italy 
as an exporter of intermediate materials which will be as valuable 
as some primary commodities are at present. A further industriali- 
zation of the country will no longer be conditioned by a pro- 
portionate increase in the imports of expensive foreign coal or 
limited by a ceiling in the attainable development of water-power 
production. 

To complete the picture of the fuel and power ‘revolution’, 
research work is steadily going on, and plans are expected soon 
to be made public, for the utilization of natural steam of volcanic 
origin. There are districts in Italy in which these resources are still 
to be tapped (near Naples and in the Lipari Archipelago, seat of the 
Stromboli volcano, off the north coast of Sicily), while steam jets 
have been captured and utilized for industrial purposes at 
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Larderello, in Tuscany, first for the extraction of boracic acid, 
and subsequently for electric power generation. This experiment, 
initiated over a century ago, has steadily increased in importance; 
it bears witness to the continuity of the ‘endogenous forces’ in 
contrast with the intermittent character of other volcanic pheno- 
mena, which have not yet revealed all their laws to scientific re- 
search. It is perhaps the success achieved in the development of 
natural gas that has this year emboldened Italian experts to assert 
confidently that enough electric power for the industrialization of 
Southern Italy could be obtained merely from the known acces- 
sible volcanic steam resources in that area. Occasional references in 
the daily press about the results of research on volcanic resources 
in the South do not find support in the Italian technical papers, 
which remain silent on the subject. On the other hand high 
Government officials seem to be very optimistic about the outlook. 
What is already certain is that in the zone of Larderello, completely 
outside the old deposits, a quite new and separate geological zone 
has been located in which fresh steam jets have already ‘burst out’. 
These have proved to be of great power and, from the technical 
point of view, much more efficient than any of those so far utilized. 
The official report of the company operating in the zone announced 
in March that plans were already well advanced for the building of 
an additional power plant based on the newly-found steam jets. 

Meanwhile the development of electric power in the traditional 
way has not been neglected. The five-year plan begun in 1948 
envisages the completion this year and next of new plants to an 
aggregate capacity of 7,750 million kilowatt-hours, in addition to 
a similar total capacity distributed over several coal-burning, 
natural gas-burning, and steam-jet-operated plants. The extension 
of the national grid is contemplated through a north-south high 
tension line which will be connected by aerial cable across the 
Straits of Messina to the Sicilian network. 


THE STEEL AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


The Italian steel industry suffered such severe damage during 
the war that in 1946 it was able to turn out only one-fifth of the 
cast iron and less than half of the steel produced in 1938. The re- 
building of the industry was imperative, and it was necessary, 
moreover, to reconstruct it in such a way as to reduce Italian 
production costs as nearly as possible to the level of those of other 
European nations. At the same time Italian industries had to be 
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supplied with the deep-stamped sheet, tinplate, electrical sheet, 
and other products for which the Italian market is still largely 
dependent on foreign supplies. The completion of this programme 
will be achieved about the middle of next year, when the new full- 
cycle Cornigliano plant, with its cold and hot strip mills, will 
reach the stage of full production; by that time the re-equipment 
of the Falck and Fiat plants will also have been completed. The 
plans include a large concentration of plant, especially in the 
group of concerns under the ‘Finsider’ semi-State-controlled 
holding company. The ratio of scrap to pig iron used in steel 
processes will go down from 3:1, as it was previously, to 1-1:1; 
and the percentage of steel produced by the electric oven process 
will go up. At the end of 1951 pig iron production was ro per cent 
higher than in 1939 and more than 3 million tons of steel were 
produced—an all-time record. 

Italian steel prices have always been among the highest in the 
world, being in some cases 80 per cent dearer than prices for 
British-made steel. Substantially lower costs are now gradually 
maturing, and by the middle of 1953 Italian prices will be much 
nearer to the level of the international markets. This will improve 
the unfavourable position of the Italian shipyards, now largely 
dependent on Government subsidies; at the same time the 
engineering industries badly need lower steel prices in order to 
meet foreign competition in the best export markets—although 
there are, of course, other important causes for the high production 
costs in Italian industry which can only be hinted at in the course 
of this article. 

At any rate, progress in the reconstruction of the Italian steel 
industry is sufficiently far-reaching to supplement the good news 
on fuel and power developments. The outlook is changing for 
some key industries which have for years past been bedevilled 
by redundant manpower which had to be kept in employment 
owing to political pressure from the Communist trade unions. 
Semi-idleness of both machinery and labour must be done away 
with if a serious drain on the resources both of industry and of the 
national economy is to be stopped. The long overdue reorganiza- 
tion of the engineering concerns, swollen to plethoric dimensions 
between the wars, was slowed down by the lack of orders, a 
consequence of high costs and prices. At the same time there was 
some understandable psychological foundation for the attitude 
of the workers, who, fearing unemployment when the factory 
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wheels stopped turning, came to rely more on the protection of a 
vocal trade union than on the nebulous hope of economic recovery. 

Conditions prevailing in the engineering concerns prevented 
the 1951 production index from rising to the same extent as that 
of all but one of the other manufacturing industries, although the 
Korean crisis had propped up the international sellers’ market. The 
short-term outlook may show little improvement, but the long- 
term outlook is bound to benefit greatly from the prospects of 
cheaper steel and more abundant fuel and power. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE BACKWARD SOUTH 


Healthier production means both greater production and less 
unemployment. At the same time fuller employment is bound to 
bring about increased consumption and so to prove a source of 
prosperity to the manufacturing industries. The revolution in the 
fuel and power situation, and re-equipment in steel, may therefore 
create the conditions for a happy spiral leading Italy a long way 
towards a higher standard of living and social equilibrium. This 
process, however, is likely to be slowed down by the present state of 
Italy’s agriculture, on which roughly half her population depends. 
Agricultural methods are in themselves slow to evolve. On the 
other hand a quickening of the industrialization tempo brought 
about by the natural gas development and by the re-equipment of 
the basic industries is bound to make its influence felt on the agri- 
cultural outlook as well. Cheaper machinery, more electricity and 
fertilizers, better transport, and greater amenities should smooth 
the way towards improving the soil and enhancing farm returns, 
thus relieving population problems in the overcrowded rural 
districts of the South. Better economic conditions should also 
ease the problem of raising the educational level of the Southern 
peasantry, low enough today to explain in part the backward 
state of farming in the South and in the islands. 

This long-term outlook forms the background for the Govern- 
ment’s action in promoting agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment through a special ten-year programme and fund for aid to 
the Southern regions whose retarded condition has hitherto been 
one of the main factors in the disequilibrium of Italy’s economy 
as a whole. Land reform, on the other hand, may not work in the 
same direction, as it tends to break up estates into holdings too 
small to make economical use of modern implements, handing 
over these inadequate plots to peasants who are for the most part 
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illiterate and familiar only with elementary methods of growing 
the poorest crops.* At the same time it may be contended that the 
land reform does not aim directly, or at any rate solely and 
immediately, at the improvement of agricultural production, but 
is rather a political and social measure intended to strengthen the 
principle of private ownership against Communist propaganda. It 
is also one of the channels by which public money can be invested 
in the land, thus creating a long-term interest in some of the most 
neglected Italian economic resources. 

State intervention, with all its well-known shortcomings, could 
not possibly be avoided in present circumstances. The Govern- 
ment is indeed the depository of the E.R.P. Counterpart Funds 
which have played such an important part in financing the 
Southern Fund and in re-equipping Italian industry. When the 
dust of controversy has settled, land reform may prove to have 
contributed something to the levelling out of the otherwise grow- 
ing disequilibrium between industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. 

Much of the success of these plans will of course depend on the 
stability of Italian Governments, on the efficiency of their bureau- 
cracy, and on the general state of the country’s finances. These are 
to a large extent intertwined problems, all connected with the 
economic conditions in Southern Italy and the islands, and all of 
them brought into focus by the results of the recent administrative 
elections. ‘Those regions have been a serious commitment to the 
nation as a whole, especially since the early twenties, when large- 
scale emigration to the United States was stopped. Then capital 
returns from the emigrants, chiefly in the shape of remittances to 
their relatives, gradually dwindled to a trickle, and internal 
migration remained the main outlet for surplus Southern popula- 
tion, thus swelling unemployment in the relatively more fortunate 
North. The Civil Service was also one of the main goals for 
Southern University graduates, while the less educated sought 
any kind of employment in every Department, from Police to 
Custom and Excise services and in tax-collection duties. The 
dissolution of the Fascist Militia and the reduction of the armed 
forces aggravated the unsettled social conditions in the South 
in the post-war period, and political pressure was brought to bear 


* Though the technical aid provided by the land reform organizations should 
do much towards educating the peasants. See ‘Land Reform in Italy’ and ‘Pro- 
gos in Italian Land Reform’, in The World Today, September 1950 and 
March 1952. 
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for a further increase in the numbers of an already cumbrous 
bureaucracy, with a resulting higher expenditure and lower degree 
of efficiency in the State machinery. 


TAXATION REFORM 


Tax evasion has often been interpreted as a symptom of this 
lack of efficiency, though it has its deep roots in past Italian 
history. Foreign domination and local despotism have prevented 
the individual sense of public duty from taking shape, and tax- 
evasion in modern Italy has assumed the dimensions and popu- 
larity of a national sport. At the same time the tax-collector’s 
reaction to this attitude took vexatious forms and made tax- 
evasion appear an almost legitimate and unavoidable necessity 
of self-defence. 

Against this background the Italian Finance Minister, Signor 
Vanoni, began what is probably the most fundamental of the 
reforms undertaken by the present Government. His far-reaching 
scheme was fraught with obstacles, both psychological and purely 
administrative, the only advantage over most other planned re- 
forms being that it could be operated within Signor Vanoni’s own 
self-contained Department, the Ministry of Finance. A fair deal 
for the large body of income-tax payers is the obvious aim, of an 
importance both social and moral; but this reform, if it is success- 
ful, may allow of a reduction in indirect taxation where it hurts 
most—and the turnover tax has for a long time been the target of 
criticism both from economists and from practical business men as 
one of the Government’s financial devices most injurious to 
Italian exports on account of its impact on production costs and 
prices. 

There was therefore something to be said for giving tax-reform 
priority over the equally long-needed reform of the Civil Service. 
There is perhaps an unconscious and certainly unexpressed feeling 
abroad in Italy that more fitting holes will be available for the 
innumerable square pegs of the South when Italian industrializa- 
tion progresses and when (or if?) large-scale emigration is once 
again possible. But some kind of reform is needed, and sooner 
rather than later, to prevent the danger that, as a recent leading 
article put it, ‘the old wound (i.e. the swollen bureaucracy), 
become gangrenous, might lead to the overthrow of the fragile 
new-born Republican democracy.’* 


1 24 Ore, 5 May 1952. 
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STATE MONOPOLY VERSUS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

There is no doubt that under the present Government the State 

striving for greater authority in the ecenomic life of the country. 
When the Government decided to introduce import liberalization 
on financial grounds, with a view to reducing Italy’s large trade 
surplus with E.P.U. countries, it met with stubborn opposition 
from the industries clamouring for protection. This free-trade 
attitude, however, inspired mainly by short-term considerations, 
contrasts with the monopolistic trends which have asserted them- 
selves in the industrial field, for example in entrusting a State- 
controlled concern with prospecting for and operating the natural 
gas resources in the deposits of the Po Valley. That decision has 
been strongly opposed by the private industries concerned, 
especially by the electricity companies which see in natural gas the 
main hope of power development now that the appropriate sites for 
new water-power plant are becoming fewer. 

This monopolistic plan for the development of natural gas 
resources is also meeting with strong criticism from those econom- 
ists who believe in the greater efficiency of private initiative in 
industrial concerns, and who also maintain that private initiative 
offers the most suitable channels for attracting much-needed 
foreign capital into permanent Italian investment. On the other 
hand Government experts object that the development of natural 
gas has only been made possible as a result of Government 
expenditure and State-sponsored efforts and that it would be 
unfair now to give away the fruit of these labours to private 
companies—whether Italian or foreign—which would in any case 
tend to combine into a monopoly of their own based on private 
interests alone. They add that no great amount of capital from out- 
side the industry would in any case be needed as a ‘self-financing’ 
| system could be adopted instead—which implies passing the 
gas on to the consumers at a price much higher than cost plus 
normal profits, thus allowing quicker amortization of the highly 
expensive plants. ‘To this the supporters of private enterprise 
retort that such a procedure is apt to slow down development and 
to postpone indefinitely the benefit of cheap fuel and power 
supply which could bring health to the industries and to the 
national economy as a whole. 

Italian State Monopolies have in the past met with mixed suc- 
cess, varying from remarkable achievements in railway operation 

nd development to utter failure in coal trading or in managing 
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large engineering concerns. In the same way, while private | 
initiative has been highly successful in some spheres—textile and | 
water power concerns are conspicuous examples—bankruptcy often 
plagued the steel and other heavy industries. 


One way or another, new lamps for old are needed. Production 
needs to be raised through industrial re-equipment and up-to-date 
farming methods in order to reduce the adverse balance of pay- 
ments and to acquire some degree of security against any possible [ 
worsening of the terms of trade, which was responsible last year 
for a 100 per cent increase in the trade deficit, since Italy, like 
Britain, is predominantly an importer of raw materials, and as 
such is sensitive to any rise in the international prices of primary 
commodities. 

Generous American aid has helped Italian economy out of the 
trough of war destruction. Now oil has been struck—in its gaseous 
form—and this portent should leave its imprint on the Italian 


economy for the next half-century. 
A.C. 


The World Federation of Trade Unions | 
and its Trade Departments 


Amonc Communist ‘front’ organizations the World Federation of 
Trade Unions is probably one of the most important. With its F 
claimed membership of over seventy million, it is the international 
organization used by the Communists to further their policy in the 
industrial field. Marxist-Leninist theory has always assigned the 
dominant role in the social revolution to the industrial workers. 
For this reason, the W.F.T.U. is considered by the Communists as 
a key instrument in mobilizing the workers in non-Communist 
countries to serve Soviet foreign policy, which is of course identical 
in their eyes with furthering the cause of world revolution. 

The tasks of the W.F.T.U. include propaganda, the winning of 
more and more workers to the Communist cause, the stirring up 0! 
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industrial unrest in countries potentially hostile to the U.S.S.R., 
and, in certain cases, industrial sabotage. Since it fell completely 
under Communist domination in 1949 the organization of the 
W.F.T.U. has been progressively built up to fulfil these tasks. One 
of the structural devices employed is the creation of a number of 
so-called Trade Departments or Trade Union Internationals, each 
catering for a particular industry or group of industries. At the 
present time the W.F.T.U. has twelve Trade Departments in 
operation: metal and engineering workers; miners; chemical 
workers; land and air transport workers; seamen and dockers; 
building workers; textile and garment workers; shoe and leather 
workers; postal and communication workers; food workers; agri- 
cultural workers; and educational workers. There also exists the 
International Organization of Journalists which, though not 
formally a ‘Trade Department of the W.F.T.U., may be considered 
for all practical purposes as such. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Since the beginning of this century there has existed parallel 
with the trade union international itself—the centre to which the 
national trade union federations are affiliated—a number of other 
international trade union organizations of a special kind. These are 
the International Trade Secretariats, which unite individual unions 
of the same class of workers in different countries. Thus, for 
example, there is an International Trade Secretariat for miners, 
another for metal workers, another for textile workers, and so on. 
About twenty of them now exist, ranging in size from the Inter- 
national ‘Transport Workers’ Federation with nearly six million 
members to the diamond workers with about twenty thousand. 

Until the outbreak of the second World War the International 
Trade Secretariats played no very conspicuous role in the inter- 
national labour movement. One of their main functions was 
to act as clearing houses for exchange of information on ques- 
tions peculiar to the trade with which they were concerned (wages, 
working conditions, labour legislation, and so on). From time to 
time international action was taken by the I.T.S. in industrial dis- 
putes by, for example, discouraging movement of workers from 
one country to another at times of strikes or industrial depression. 

With the outbreak of war some of the International Trade 
Secretariats lapsed into inactivity. An exception was the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation, which emerged from the 
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war with greatly increased prestige and as the only international 
trade union organization which was still a going concern. 

This was the position in 1945 when the formation of the new 
World Federation of Trade Unions was discussed. In this new 
organization the major national trade union centres, including the 
Russian and with the single exception of the American Federation 
of Labour, came together for the first time. One of the problems 
with which the founders of the W.F.T.U. tried to deal was that of 
the International Trade Secretariats. In the general atmosphere of 
allied goodwill which prevailed immediately after the war it was 
thought that the new trade union organization should be all- 
embracing and should have some form of control over the action 
of the International Trade Secretariats, which were, as has already 
been explained, for the most part still inactive. 

Consequently the Constitution of the W.F.T.U., Article 13, 

Paragraph I, reads: 
The General Council shall establish Trade Departments within the 
World Federation of Trade Unions for such trades or industries as it 
may determine. It shall be the function of the Trade Departments to 
deal with technical matters concerning their trades. In this sphere they 
shall enjoy full automony within the World Federation of Trade Unions 
but they shall have no power to make decisions or carry on activities in 
connection with matters of general policy, jurisdiction over such matters 
being confined to the Congress, General Council, Executive Committee, 
and the Executive Bureau. The Trade Departments shall be finally 
accountable to the General Council and the Executive Committee for 
their activities. 


The Executive bodies of the W.F.T.U. were instructed to open 
negotiations with the representatives of the International Trade 
Secretariats with a view to putting this article of the Constitution 
into practice. 


DISSENSIONS INSIDE THE W.F.T.U. 


As the glow of allied unity faded, the division inside the 
W.F.T.U. between Communist and non-Communist trade union 
organizations became gradually more and more marked. The main 
issues in which this division was most deeply seen were, first, the 
question of Germany, and, later, the Marshall Plan, which was one 
of the main reasons for the ultimate split ; but that which lasted the 
longest and caused the most discussion within the W.F.T.U. was 
this question of relations with the International Trade Secretariats. 

It is worth looking a moment at the issues involved. The 
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W.F.T.U. is a federation of national trade union centres, that is, of 
national federations of unions, so that the International has no 
direct link with the individual unions in any particular country but 
can only work organizationally through the national federation. 
The International Trade Secretariats, on the other hand, have 
direct links with the individual unions. Thus they are much less 
distant organizationally from the workers themselves than is the 
International. The Communists with their close attention to ques- 
tions of organization realized this. If the Trade Secretariats had 
been incorporated into the W.F.T.U. in the way outlined in 
Article 13 of its Constitution, the W.F.T.U. with its Communist 
majority would have had very close organizational links with 
unions in countries where the labour movement is not Communist- 
dominated. 

Meanwhile many of the International Trade Secretariats had 
been reconstituted and had taken up activity again. Negotiations 
went on for some time with the W.F.T.U. about the incorporation 
of the 1.T.S. into its structure, but as the conflict within the 
W.F.T.U. became clear and Communist domination more 
obvious, I.T.S. resistance to the proposal increased. In this 
resistance the lead was taken by the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation. By the time the non-Communist unions 
walked out of the W.F.T.U. early in 1949, most of the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats had decided not to take part in any 
further negotiations. Following the split, the 1.T.S. played a major 
part in the formation of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Thwarted in their plan to incorporate the I.T.S. into the 
W.F.T.U., the Communist leaders immediately after the split 
proceeded to set up the so-called Trades Union Internationals, or 
Trade Departments of the W.F.T.U., to rival the International 
Trade Secretariats. 


AIMS AND METHODS 


The ostensible aims of the Trade Departments have been set 
out in a number of public statements by leaders of the organiza- 
tion. For example, at the Second World Congress of the W.F.T.U. 
in Milan in July 1949, B. Gebert, Assistant General Secretary of 
the W.F.T.U., said: “‘Theaim of the Trade Departments is to unite 
in their ranks not only trade unions whose national centres are 


| affiliated to the W.F.T.U., but national as well as local trade union 
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organizations, regardless of the affiliation of their national centres, 
. .. Conditions are created for extending and broadening unity and 
solidarity between trade unions of a given industry in all the coun. 


tries of the world. . . . Yes—the unity of workers from the factory | 
to the international level is the aim and objective of the Trade J 


Departments.’ 
In other words, the Trade Departments are meant to form the 


organizational structure by which Communist influence may be [ 


extended throughout a given industry in all countries. In practice 
this means that the W.F.T.U. through its Trade Department 
seeks to make contact with and operate through not only national 
trade unions but local ones and even groups which have no formal 
organizational structure. Thus it is known, for example, that the 
Trade Departments have contact with shop stewards’ committees 
in particular factories, in spite of the fact that these committees 
have no independent organization and that the union of which they 
form a part is not affiliated directly or indirectly with the W.F.T.U. 

As in almost all Communist organizations, one must distinguish 
between the declared and the real aims. Thus, one must translate 
many of the terms which the Communists employ in order to dis- 
cover their real policy and to analyse the methods by which they 
seek to put it into operation. 

In examining the programmes of the Trade Departments one 
discovers that first emphasis is given to purely economic demands, 


but that these demands are always linked in one way or another ff 


with the key lines of Soviet foreign policy such as the Peace Cam- 
paign, the attack on Anglo-American warmongers, and so on. 
A typical recent example of this may be seen in the declaration 


adopted at the Conference of the European Section of the Metal f 


Workers Trade Department in Vienna in February 1952. This 
takes the form of an action programme consisting of eight points: 


1. Higher wages immediately, through increased purchasing power; 
maintenance of purchasing power through application of the sliding 
wage scale or other suitable means; fixing of a guaranteed minimum 
wage; and implementation of the principle ‘equal pay for equal 
work,’ 


2. No intensification of work and no lengthening of working houn — 


because these lead to greater unemployment, lower real wages, mort 
accidents, and a higher sickness rate. 

3. Systematic reduction of working hours to the 40-hour week without 
wage cutting; and a fight against all dismissals. 

4. Unemployment benefits to amount to at least three-quarters of wages 
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paid; in all cases of short hours being worked, the workers to demand 
payment of their full wages. 

5. Introduction of a comprehensive non-contributory social security 
system in every country to give workers medical treatment and to 
safeguard them against incapacity; old-age pensions at 60, and for 
women at 55; and earlier pensions in specially hard or unhealthy 
occupations. 

6. Three weeks’ paid holidays for all, and additional holidays for young 
workers, women, and workers in specially heavy and unhealthy 
occupations ; paid public holidays. 

+, Introduction of suitable hygienic and protective measures to prevent 
accidents and occupational diseases. 

8. Special attention to be paid to youth’s demand for full employment, 
apprenticeships, equal pay for equal work, the right to recreation, etc. 


These points are followed by the statement that the united 
struggle for these demands cannot be divorced from the struggle 
for peace, against the remilitarization of Western Germany and the 
retooling of factories for war production, for disarmament, the 
outlawing of the atomic bomb, the cessation of hostilities in Korea, 
support of the national liberation campaign in colonies and depen- 
dent countries, and the conclusion of a five-power peace pact. 


~ 


To achieve these aims the establishment of broadly based factory peace 
councils is essential. Workers in the metallurgical industries must work 
for the restoration of international trade union unity for the enforcement 
of their common aims by means of: direct contact through correspon- 
dence and exchange of trade union publications between factories and 
workers in different countries; exchange of workers’ delegations from 
factories in capitalist countries; and exchange of workers’ delegations 
from capitalist countries, on the one hand, and the Soviet Union and 
people’s democracies on the other. The expansion of East-West trade 
would be capable of improving the living standards of the masses and 
would serve the cause of peace and international friendship. Factory 
workers and their trade union organizations must call for higher peace 
production from their employers in order to intensify trade relations 
with all countries. 


It is obvious that the economic demands in such a programme 
will find ready acceptance among workers who are not necessarily 
in sympathy with Communism. We have seen in a number of 
countries how the Cornmunists can exploit economic grievances to 
cause ‘unofficial’ strikes, slow down production, and sow dis- 
affection between union members and their leaders. 


STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 


Although the organizational set-up of the Trade Departments 
may differ in some details, the general pattern is constant. The 
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Trade Departments are established at constituent conferences 
called by the W.F.T.U. and attended by delegates from the unions 
concerned. At these conferences an administrative committee of 
from nine to twelve members is elected and a General Secretary 
appointed. An attempt was made at first to put the headquarters of 
these organizations outside the Iron Curtain, but as a result of 
measures by democratic Governments they have now most of them 
moved further East. 

The bulk of the membership consists of unions from the 
U.S.S.R. and its European satellites, including Eastern Germany, 
and from China, France, and Italy. Only a very few small unions 
from other countries are affiliated to the Departments. However, 
strenuous efforts are made to contact small groups and even 
individual workers in the democratic countries. Certain trade 
unionists from the West known for their sympathies are given 
prominent positions out of proportion to their union following 
at home—for example, Ernest Thornton, the Australian metal- 
worker. 

There is every reason to believe that the visible organization is 
paralleled by an invisible organization which in fact determines 
policy. It is, of course, common knowledge that Communist 
parties throughout the world have both a legal and an illegal 
apparatus. 
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It is doubtful whether there is complete separation between the fF 


‘front’ and the ‘back-room’ in the case of the Trade Departments. 
It is noticeable that about the same time as the highly publicized 
meetings of the Trade Departments are taking place there occur 
other unpublicized meetings of key leaders where it is to be 
assumed that policy and tactics are laid down. 

It is also known that some of the Trade Departments maintain 
an elaborate network of couriers. There are, too, indications that 
the Trade Departments are used to recruit workers from Western 
countries for ‘training courses’ in Eastern Europe. For example, in 
the autumn of 1951 an Austrian Government spokesman revealed 
that the W.F.T.U. had set up in the Soviet zone a school for 
sabotage, and that the first course was being attended by members 
of postal, telegraph, and telephone workers’ unions in France, 
Italy, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

Obviously not all the Trade Departments are equally effective. 
The most important and the most active so far have been those 
dealing with transport and the metal industries. This would seem 
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to be a result of the U.S.S.R.’s over-riding interest in hindering 
Western defence preparations. 


SEAMEN AND DOCKERS 

Even before the W.F.T.U. Trade Departments were formed, 
Communist-controlled seamen’s and dockers’ unions in Western 
Europe were being used by Moscow to further its foreign policy. 
Thus, from the beginning of the Marshall Plan the dockers’ unions 
in the E.R.P. countries received instructions to delay or prevent 
the unloading of American aid shipments to Europe. Similarly, 
dockers and seamen in France attempted to prevent the loading 
and transport of military supplies for the French forces in Indo- 
China. 

The Seamen’s and Dockers’ Trade Department has been more 
open in its aims than any of the others. Its activities have also been 
on the front pages of the world’s newspapers very often in the past 
few years. Not all of these strikes have been Communist-inspired, 
but no opportunity has been lost of exploiting the workers’ real or 
fancied grievances to further Communist policy. Perhaps the most 
spectacular effort was the Canadian seamen’s strike of 1949, which 
began before the Trade Department was officially constituted, but 
which is claimed by the W.F.T.U. as one of the major victories. 

Of course, the organization has its economic demands too as a 
camouflage for its real aims. It is interesting to note that its pro- 
gramme for seamen includes the demand that hiring halls be con- 
trolled by the Union, and that for the dockers claims ‘a decisive 
voice by the unions in the hiring of labour through control of hiring 
halls and pick-up places by the unions’. These points are particu- 
larly significant in countries such as France and Italy where labour 
legislation does make such provision. The result is that the Com- 
munist-controlled unions which include the majority of workers 
in those countries are protected by law and can exercise a monopoly 
on the docks and on board ship. Non-Communist unions have 
been greatly hampered in their campaign to destroy Communist 
power among the dockers by this legislation originally designed in 
the workers’ interests. 

A manifesto addressed to seamen, dockers, and port workers by 
the Trade Department includes the following passages : 


Form Peace Committee on ships and in the ports! Remember that it is 
vithin the power of the peoples to prevent mass destruction, poverty, 
unger, and slaughter of the people anywhere. 
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The seamen and dockers of all countries are traditional fighters for | 
peace. Unite with the broad masses of the defenders of peace on the | 


basis of the decisions of the Second World Congress! Demand an end 
to the imperialists’ war of aggression in Korea and the other countries of 
South-East Asia and secure the banning of all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, the prohibition of all war propaganda, and the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces of all nations... . 

The united action of all workers will destroy the plans of the war. 
mongers and assure an era of peace, security, and freedom for the 
workers of the world. 


One interesting feature of this organization’s activity and the 
close link it has with Soviet policy is to be seen in the fact that there 
are a number of ships registered in Panama or Greece to companies 


which are covers for Soviet Government agencies; the crews of 





these ships are recruited by this Trade Department and their 
members are always active Communist propagandists. Large 
quantities of Soviet propaganda leaflets and pamphlets are left 
behind in every port where these ships call. 


METAL AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


From the very beginning the Trade Department for the metal- 
lurgical and engineering industries has attempted to make contact 
with union members in countries where Communist influence is 
weak. To a certain extent it has had some success in this, because 
the organization of engineering workers in a number of countries 
differs from that of other trades because of the role that the shop 
stewards play in union life. 

Much work in this trade is done on a piece-work basis, and the 
shop steward in a factory or workshop is constantly called upon to 
take action in matters affecting the fixing of piece rates and similar 
questions that can be settled at a factory level. These shop stewards 
are in constant daily contact with the workers, and Communist 
activity in the engineering unions has always been designed to get 
their own men elected to these positions. It will therefore be found 
that the propaganda of the Metal Workers Trade Department con- 
stantly appeals to shop stewards and workers at the factory level. 
The programme adopted at the recent Vienna meeting, already 
mentioned, is also designed for consumption in such circles. The 
stress on speed-up is obviously meant to appeal to workers on 
piece rates and is finding a ready echo among men who are sus- 
picious by tradition of the productivity campaigns being sponsored 
in official circles. 
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In the summer and autumn of 1950 this Trade Department ran 
‘an extremely widely publicized campaign against the Schuman 
Plan. Representatives of the French and German metal workers 
‘met in Paris and an attempt was made to organize a big demon- 
stration on 15 November. This demonstration, in which the miners 
were also to join, had only a very limited success. This failure did 
not of course prevent the Communist propaganda organization 
from proclaiming another great victory for peace. 

At the meeting of the Executive Bureau of the W.F.T.U. in 
Bucarest in December 1950 the activity of the Trade Unions 
International of Metal and Engineering Industries was discussed 
and instructions given for further action: 


The Executive Bureau endorses the activity of the Trade Unions 
International aimed at organizing an international fight against the 
Schuman Plan for aggression, the purpose of which is to concentrate 
under the control of the American imperialists the coal, metal, and 
engineering industries of France, Western Germany, and other West 
European countries, and to subordinate the economies of these countries 
to the war plans of American imperialism. . . . 

The Executive Bureau recommends that the Trade Unions Inter- 
national of Metal and Engineering Industries: 

1. Take all steps necessary to widen existing contact, and to make 
further contact, with metal workers’ trade unions not affiliated to the 
W.F.T.U., particularly those in the United States, Great Britain, 
Western Germany, Japan, Scandinavia, and in colonial and depen- 
dent countries, and to organize, in conjunction with these unions, 
joint support of the workers’ claims for better wages, social security, 
and other problems in the settlement of which metal and engineering 
workers in these countries are interested. 

2. Give more effective aid and backing to workers fighting to improve 
their conditions. 

3. Link its activity with the workers’ present demands, bearing in mind 
that one of the basic demands of workers in metal and engineering 
industries in capitalist countries is the prevention of speed-ups and 
descending wage-rates for increased output. 

In taking part in the world-wide movement which will defeat the 
warmongers’ plans, metal and engineering workers must oppose the 
conversion of factories to war production and fight for employment on 
peace production. 

The Executive Bureau considers that the Metal Workers’ and Miners’ 
Trade Unions Internationals should continue and widen the fight against 
the Schuman Plan... . 


IMPORTANCE OF THE TRADE DEPARTMENTS 


As far as the Western countries are concerned, the importance 
{ the Trade Departments as instruments of Communist policy 
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does not lie so much in their size. What is significant is that these 
organizations form an ideal ‘transmission belt’ for the Communists 
to put their policies into practice in the industrial field. 

As in all Communist organizations the important people are the 
‘cadres’. The great mass of members in unions in the West are 
indifferent or hostile to Communist ideology, even in unions under 
Communist control. But the Communist ‘militants’ or ‘activists’ 
exert an influence out of all proportion to their numbers. These are 
the shock troops whose activities in the international Communist 
movement are now directed and controlled by the W.F.T.U.’s 
Trade Departments. These are the men who are being used to 
cause industrial unrest, disrupt production, and sabotage the 
industries of the Western Powers. 


R. F. 


The United States, Japan, and 


the Ryukyu Islands 


THREE momentous decisions have been taken by the Americans in 
the past hundred years concerning the Ryukyus, that chain of 
islands which stretches from the south coast of Japan to the north 
coast of Formosa. The first occasion arose at the time of Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition in 1853. The large whaling fleets 
sailing from San Francisco and U.S. merchantmen trading with 
China often passed along the shores of Japan, but the inhabitants 
had been forbidden by the Imperial Government to have any 
dealings with the outside world, and except at one Dutch treaty 
port mariners in distress received none of the facilities normally 
granted in the West to foreign ships. The U.S. Government, 
under popular pressure, had therefore appointed Commodore 
Perry to lead an expedition including two steam warships to Japan 
and to extract treaty rights for U.S. ships in all Japanese waters. 
He chose Okinawa, the principal island in the Ryukyus, as his 
base for the voyage to Tokyo Bay. This island was not then ruled 
by the Japanese, but by a Regent who strove to please both the 
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Japanese and the Chinese Emperors, and the people of the 
Ryukyus, then called the Luchu Islands,* spoke a dialect which 
Perry’s interpreters did not understand. Perry, who had the vision 
to see how advantageous it would be to annex Okinawa, found that 
his political superiors at home were nervous of being charged with 
imperialism, and he had to be content with a show of force which 
got him the reluctant aid of the Luchuans in equipping the port 
of Naha as a base. After his success in opening up Japan for the 
West, the results of which exceeded all expectation, the Japanese 
were not slow to grasp the importance of islands to a sea empire 
in the new era, and twenty years later they carried off the native 
ruler of Okinawa and made him a pensioner in Tokyo. From then 
until 1945 Okinawa was ruled by a Japanese Governor. ? 

The second decision came in 1945, when General MacArthur’s 
forces, after the most costly fighting of the Pacific War, captured 
Okinawa and rapidly converted it into the main base for the final 
assault on Japan, an assault that in the event it was never necessary 
to make. Since then the Ryukyus south of the 2gth parallel have 
been administered by the U.S. Commander-in-Chief in Tokyo, 
who thus rules over more than a hundred islands, including the 
Amami group, and not merely the fifty-five islands of the old 
Japanese prefecture of Okinawa. When the San Francisco Treaty 
was signed last autumn some insignificant islands between the 
29th and 30th parallels were returned to the Japanese, but nearly 
a million Ryukyuan islanders, roughly half of whom live in 
Okinawa, remain under the rule of S.C.A.P. 

If the retention of control over the Ryukyus was the Americans’ 
second important decision concerning the islands in the past 
century, the third was the order to build a huge air base on 
Okinawa. Already bombers flying from the island have been able 
to give valuable help to the United Nations forces in Korea. Their 
base is only about goo miles from the Yalu and 440 miles from 
Shanghai. Tokyo in one direction and Hong Kong in the other can 
be reached in four to five hours by regular airline. At the base the 
skies are usually free of fog and the winters are warm. Okinawa is 
now a healthy place, thanks to the typical American energy with 
which DDT, vaccination, and rat control have been used. The 
danger of typhoons, which is considerable, has been minimized 


‘The Japanese reading of the Chinese characters representing the Luchu 
Islands is Ryukyu. 

* For further pre-war background information see ‘Okinawa and the Luchu 
\rchipelago’, in The World Today, August 1947. 
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by modern methods of prediction, and typhoons strike on an 
average only once or twice a year. Okinawa is in fact the Gibraltar 
of the East. Representative Judd, a Republican member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee, was re- 
ported in January 1952 as saying that the U.S. military authorities 
wanted to hold on to Okinawa as an insurance in case the bases in 
Japan were lost. Mr John Foster Dulles, the architect of the San 
Francisco Treaty, writing in the London Observer in April 1952, 
included the Ryukyus in the ‘strategic island chain’ on which U.S. 
policy is now based. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE LOST TERRITORIES TO JAPAN 

This island chain begins at its southernmost end in the Philip- 
pines, recently granted their independence by the U.S.A., and 
extends through Formosa and the Ryukyus to the Aleutians and 
the busy Alaskan airport of Anchorage. Flying along this route, 
civil airline passengers from New York can reach Okinawa in 
three days. From the strategic point of view, however, there are 
missing links in the chain. Running north from the home islands 
of Japan is a line of volcanic islands called the Kuriles (or ‘Smoky 
Isles’), about thirty in number, which stretch along the coast of 
Soviet Asia across the mouth of the great south-facing bay called 
the Sea of Okhotsk to the southern tip of the peninsula of Kam- 
chatka. On the west side of the Sea of Okhotsk is the island of 
Sakhalin, 600 miles long but only 15 to 100 miles wide, and joined 
to the Soviet mainland by an ice bridge in winter. Before 1945 the 
Kuriles and the southern part of Sakhalin belonged to Japan and 
the northern part of Sakhalin to the U.S.S.R. Now the whole of 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles are in Soviet hands. 

Apart from strategic considerations, Sakhalin and the Kuriles, 
in spite of their cold, damp, and forbidding climate, have been, 
and still are, of far greater economic importance to the Japanese 
than the Ryukyus. Their coasts and the adjoining seas teem with 
herring, salmon, and sturgeon. In the north of Sakhalin there are 
valuable coalmines and an oilfield which before the war was 
worked by the Japanese under licence from the Russians. Since 
1945 the Japanese have revived their fisheries so rapidly that in 
1950 they caught nearly 3,200,000 metric tons, though this figure 
includes fish from tropical as well as northern waters. 

In fishing near Sakhalin and the Kuriles the Japanese have met 
with suspicion and hostility from the Russians. The Kuriles are 
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in fact the scene of much Soviet naval activity, and a typical report 
from the Japanese Kyodo Agency in June 1952 ran as follows: 
‘Shell detonations have been felt at Nosappu Point, Hokkaido, 
about twelve miles from the southern tip of Kunashiri Island, 
where Russian warships practise on target vessels of about 150 
tons. Soviet warships are on constant patrol in the area, and two 
are anchored off Kunashiri. At night searchlights scour the sea 
and sky of Nemuro Strait and sometimes pick out four-engined 
Soviet bombers. As a result, Hokkaido fishermen are not leaving 
port.’ Their fears are understandable. Since the San Francisco 
Treaty came into force on 28 April 1952, fifteen Japanese fishing 
boats have been detained by the Russians, and by the middle of 
June only four had been released. The released crews said that 
they had been asked at pistol point to give information about U.S. 
armed forces and the Japanese police reserve. Radio Free Japan, 
a new station broadcasting Communist propaganda from the 
mainland against the Japanese and U.S. Governments, has 
accused the Japanese fishing fleet of being ‘the scouting fleet of 
the U.S. Navy’, and has blamed the Americans for refusing to let 
the Japanese fish in Canadian and U.S. waters further east and so 
‘forcing’ the Japanese to fish close to Russian waters. 

In these circumstances the status of the Ryukyus, and of the 
Kuriles and Sakhalin, is a matter that at any moment may become 
one of urgent importance. Many Japanese hold that in inter- 
national law sovereignty over all these islands is theirs. The 
Japanese Prime Minister himself, speaking of the future of the 
Ryukyus, told the Diet—according to a summary of his views in 
the New York Times, 6 July 1952—that he expected the islands 
to be held by the U.S.A. as a victor Power while present military 
requirements continued to exist, but to be handed back to Japan 
later, either by the U.S.A. directly, or by a mandate action of 
the United Nations. The Right-wing Socialist Party was reported 
on 6 June 1952 to be contemplating joint action with all the non- 
Communist opposition parties in favour of claiming the restora- 
tion of the Kuriles and opposing the creation of a United Nations 
trusteeship for the U.S.A. in the Ryukyus. The spectacle of 
socialists seeking power by an appeal to nationalist sentiment is 
unfortunately a familiar and alarming one in Western Germany. 
In Japan it is even more alarming. Wounded Japanese pride 
would welcome the return of even a small part of the vast overseas 
empire lost in 1945. 
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How large Japanese losses then were is now sometimes for- 
gotten. Before the war Japan held, in addition to her present 
territory, Manchuria, Korea, Formosa, the Ryukyus, South 
Sakhalin, the Kuriles, and a good many other Pacific islands—a 
total area of about 770,000 square miles. Now she has only 
146,690 square miles—slightly less than the combined area of 
Norway and Denmark. Packed into this space is a population of 
84 million which, even if the rate of increase continues to slow 
down, will grow by over a million a year. In other words, Japanese- 
held territory is now less than one-fifth of its pre-war size but has 
to maintain one half of the total pre-war population. Three- 
quarters of the land is uncultivable, and the rest, though intensively 
cultivated, is only moderately fertile, and is seriously lacking in 
mineral deposits. 


RYUKYU VIEWS ON REUNION WITH JAPAN 
Opinion in the Ryukyus on reunion with Japan was summed up 
as follows in June 1951 for the Kyodo Agency by a Japanese 
correspondent of moderate views: ‘Okinawans are not certain 
that Japan could support the Ryukyus should they be returned. 
No less than 10 per cent of American aid for Japan is earmarked 


for Okinawa, and this aid might be lost if the island were returned. 
The existence of American bases has become an important 
factor in island economy, to which they are making a contribution 
valued at $1 million a month. For these reasons many of the 
middle-aged intelligentsia are against complete reunion with 
Japan, and all local papers gave prominence to a statement 
attributed to Mr Dulles that the return of Okinawa to Japan 
would not interfere with the maintenance of local American bases. 
Hidehara Higa, chairman of the local Provisional Government, is 
opposed to returning the island to Japan, as it would aggravate the 
economic situation. Okinawa would require outside help at the 
rate of 25 million yen per annum. In anticipation of the suspension 
of U.S. Government assistance for recovery in occupied areas 
(GARIOA), he said that his Government was planning to en- 
courage foreign capital investment. Higa felt that there should be 
a referendum on return to Japan, rather than the present campaign 
to collect signatures for a petition, which, he predicted, would not 
obtain a 70 per cent majority for return.’ The Japanese corres- 
pondent added that the local Social Mass Party (Shakai Taishuto), 
the largest group in the Okinawan Assembly, where it then 
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occupied 15 out of the 20 seats, was in favour of return, and was 
supported by the single representative of the Left-wing group 
known as the People’s Party. ‘The Republican Party (Kyowa To), 
which had 3 seats, desired independent status for Okinawa, while 
the Socialist Party (Shakai To), with one member, favoured 
United Nations trusteeship. 

In February 1952 the Ryukyuans elected the first autonomous 
central Legislature in the history of the Ryukyuan Islands. 
Independents and liberal parties in the various islands gained 
20 out of 31 seats. The Socialist Party won 1o seats and the 
People’s Party one seat. In April, when the San Francisco Treaty 
came into force, this Legislature sent up a petition to President 
Truman, $.C.A.P., and Premier Yoshida for an early return of the 
Ryukyus to Japan. The petition stated that the islands were 
recognized by Article III of the Treaty to be part of Japan, and 
that the Okinawans, though entirely willing to co-operate with the 
U.S.A. in the cause of peace, wished to be reunited with Japan as 


' soon as possible. The present situation was said to be a source of 


‘deep pain’ to the islanders. 

This view of the question of sovereignty is not, however, borne 

out by the actual words of the Treaty, Article III of which reads 
as follows: 
Japan will concur in any proposal of the United States to the United 
Nations to place under its trusteeship system, with the United States as 
the sole administering authority, the Nansei Shoto south of 29 degrees 
north latitude (including the Ryukyu Islands and the Daito Islands), 
Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan (including the Bonin Islands, Rosario 
Island, and the Volcano Islands), and Parece Vela and Marcus Island. 
Pending the making of such a proposal and affirmative action thereon, 
the United States will have the right to exercise all and any powers of 
administration, legislation, and jurisdiction over the territory and 
inhabitants of these islands including their territorial waters. 

From this it is clear that the petition ignores the real intention of 
the Treaty, which contemplates United Nations trusteeship under 
U.S. administration as the ultimate goal. Instead, the petition 
takes advantage of those words which seem to imply that ultimate 
sovereignty still lies with Japan. 

Behind this petition lies the kind of discontent always felt by a 
people living close to a large body of foreign troops mainly 
engaged on garrison duties, and also the economic distress of those 
families bereaved in the war, but not benefiting from the pro- 
vision made by the Japanese Government for similar families in 
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its care. On behalf of these families a society has been formed in 
Okinawa, whose leader, Zenbatsu Shimabukuro, recently visited 
Tokyo to attend the national memorial service for the war dead, 
an important occasion of great emotional meaning for all Japanese. 
He said there that he hoped for the early restoration of Japanese 
administration in the Ryukyus, apart from the military bases: 
that the 112,000 victims of the war on the islands were hard hit; 
and that agricultural output was well below its pre-war level. He 
mentioned a camp for war orphans and a vocational school for 
juvenile delinquents, but said that these were insufficient in 
number for local needs. Islanders who had relatives abroad who 
could send them money were not allowed to receive remittances. 
Another petition, from four mayors in the Amami Islands, who 
recently called on the Japanese Minister of Labour in Tokyo, 
claimed that 98 per cent of their people had signed statements 
asking to be returned to Japanese rule. They also complained of 
delays in repairing war damage to schools and houses. The 
Minister expressed no opinion on the matter, but promised to 
consult the Foreign Ministry. 


THE ISLANDS UNDER U.S. ADMINISTRATION 

Such gloomy pictures of life on the Ryukyus, put out as political 
propaganda by visitors to Tokyo, need correction. General Mark FF 
Clark administers the Ryukyus through his deputy in Okinawa, F 
General Beightler, under whom two Generals are responsible for 7 
military and civil affairs respectively. The civil administration, 
now under Brigadier-General Lewis, was faced after the war with 
an Okinawa of which the southern part had been totally devastated 
in the most severe land fighting, destruction to which a particu- 
larly bad typhoon added greatly. The island was only one, and a 
very small, item in the immense list of overseas commitments with 
which the U.S.A. was suddenly faced in all parts of the world. 
Almost every item on the list required men of exceptional political 
wisdom and economic knowledge. Peace in the Far East has 
always been fitful, and in 1950 the Korean war brought new 
demands for men and material. In these circumstances the present 
comparatively prosperous state of the civil population in Okinawa 
is sufficient testimony to the energy and goodwill of the U.S. FF 
administration, and proof of the immense material aid mentioned 
by the Kyodo correspondent quoted above. If much remains to 
be done, and the Ryukyuans themselves still have cause for 
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complaint, the changes in seven years are yet sufficiently remark- 
able. 

In place of a sleepy and autocratic Japanese Government, 
which before the war treated the islanders as very poor relations 
of the Japanese of the homeland, there is an elected Legislature, a 
free press, and a native broadcasting service. American officers 
encourage native civil servants to show initiative and enterprise. 
Progress in education is considerable. Before the war the Okin- 
awans had the very greatest difficulty in obtaining entry into 
Japanese universities. Now the Americans have started a university 
close to the site of the ancient shrine at Shuri, near the capital at 
Naha. Even in remote villages the most substantial post-war 
building is often the school. With its heavy pantile roof and con- 
crete walls it makes a striking contrast to the grass-thatched wooden 
huts from which the majority of its pupils come. In the vacuum 
left by the destruction of the Shinto shrines and the absence of 
Shinto teaching, Christian missions are flourishing, particularly 
among the very young. Naha, destroyed in the 1945 fighting, has 
been rebuilt, and big stone buildings, including a ‘Capitol’, are 
also going up. Naturally such improvements are not at present 
sufficient to overcome all the disabilities of a vast and growing 
population of peasants who have never possessed any quantity of 
livestock and whose chief farm tool is the steel mattock. The 
Okinawans are gardeners rather than farmers, and work their tiny 
plots of sweet potatoes, beans, and rice on a family basis, and 
carry their crops home in baskets on their heads—a sight end- 
lessly repeated throughout Asia. American technical aid, and the 
use of fertilizers and better tools, must necessarily take a long time 
to raise such a standard of living, but progress is being made. 

To sum up, the situation in the Ryukyus cannot be described 
as inflamed, but it is inflammable. Communist propaganda has 
already exploited existing discontents. Peking radio occasionally 
refers to Okinawa as ‘an unsinkable aircraft carrier’. Radio Free 
Japan has broadcast accounts of alleged American misrule 
there, showing an interest which may not be unconnected with the 
fact that the ‘underground’ Japanese Communist Party leader 
Tokuda is a native of the Okinawan seaport of Nago. In Japan 
itself it is not difficult for the Communists to stir up nationalist 
feeling on the subject of the lost empire, and to use it for their own 
purposes. It is also easy to suggest that the poverty which afflicts 
Japan in spite of her amazing post-war economic recovery is due 
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to her loss of territory. City workers in export industries are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to such suggestions. 

In the country areas of Japan, on the other hand, land reform, 
started under U.S. pressure, has made the majority better off than 
before the war. The absence of large armed forces leaves more men 
for productive labour and more money for social services. The 
Government, having no overseas empire to administer, is under no 
temptation to strain the country’s resources for the sake of risky 
foreign adventures, but is forced, in order to maintain its position, 
to pay particular attention to improving social conditions. Indeed, 
it might be said that the loss of the empire is turning out to be a 
blessing in disguise. On the negative side, too, the Russians’ 
hostility to the San Francisco Treaty and to the elected post-war 
Governments of Japan, their refusal to repatriate prisoners of war, 
and their treatment of Japanese fishermen all tend to nullify the 
effects of Communist propaganda. 

Both in the Ryukyus and in Japan American statesmanship has 
already achieved much. American generosity over the terms of the 
Peace Treaty and its accompanying agreements is reaping its just 
reward. In the islands the spirit, even more than the material 
achievements, of the post-war administration has demonstrated 
to thoughtful Japanese that the future of Asia need not involve 
an inevitable conflict between foreign imperialism and _ native 
nationalism, as the Communists continually assert, but is in- 
augurating a period of co-operation between all the races con- 
cerned, for the mutual advantage of themselves and the non- 
Communist countries of the Far East. 


S. D. U. 
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